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A Message  from  the 


ADMI N I STRATOR 


This  fail  a leading  national  magazine  published  an  article 
purporting  to  show  its  readers  how  their  tax  dollars  are 
spent.  In  its  breakdown  of  Federal  expenditures,  which  included 
such  things  as  rockets  and  missiles,  it  indicated  that  about  half  a 
cent  of  each  tax  dollar  is  used  to  provide  rural  electricity.  Un- 
fortunately the  magazine  failed  to  point  out  that  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  is  a loan  program,  or  that  the  money  is  repaid 
to  the  Government  with  interest. 

While  I have  told  the  editor  of  that  magazine  that  we  would 
like  to  see  a correction,  I think  we  can  all  draw  a lesson  from  the 
fact  that  such  a misleading  statement  got  into  print  at  all.  It  is 
this:  There  still  are  many  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  our 
story,  even  after  23  years. 

I wish  that  the  management  of  rural  utilities  would  join  with 
me  in  making  and  keeping  one  New  Year’s  resolution.  That  is  to 
make  at  least  one  talk  on  either  rural  electrification  or  rural 
telephony  each  month  before  a different  group.  One  month  it 
might  be  a local  civic  club;  another  month,  a group  of  editors 
and  reporters;  another  month,  a gathering  of  farm  wives;  another 
month,  a veterans’  group.  At  the  end  of  a year’s  time,  this  grass- 
roots information  movement  might  result  in  a million  more 
Americans  knowing  the  facts  about  our  two  important  programs. 


THIS  MONTH’S  COVER 


Our  Front  Cover;  The  “before”  photograph  (courtesy  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation) shows  the  site  of  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  The  “after”  photo- 
graph is  an  artist’s  conception  of  the  same  scene  after  completion. 

Back  Cover:  Mrs.  J.  Lawson  Hughes  of  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  turns  on  her 
5-ton  heat  pump. 
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Youths  are  trained  in  electrical  uses  in  Georgia  EMC  programs.  At  fall  leader 
training  meeting,  homemaking  students  of  East  Coweta  High  School  hear  Doris 
Oglesby,  Housing  and  Household  Equipment  specialist  of  Georgia  Extension 
Service,  explain  features  in  kitchen  planning  exhibit. 

Volunteers  Put  It  Across 


IN  just  2 years,  rural  women 
leaders  have  established  a 
dynamic  power  use  program  for 
Coweta-Fayette  Electric  Member- 
ship Corp.,  Newnan,  Georgia. 

From  the  time  they  organized 
at  their  first  training  school  on 
November  8, 1956,  volunteer  wom- 
en leaders,  now  numbering  more 
than  60,  have  had  an  effective 
program  among  the  co-op’s  4600 
members.  Without  pay,  leaders 
are  performing  power  use  and 
public  relations  services  that 
money  could  not  buy. 

Success  of  the  program  is 
credited  to  Manager  John  J. 
Hood,  Mrs.  Grace  Marsh,  co-op 
home  economist  with  public  rela- 
tions experience,  and  volunteers 
who  have  held  key  co-op  and 
county  positions  of  leadership  in 
the  co-op’s  program.  The  natural 
interest  of  women  in  electrifying 
their  homes  and  helping  their 
neighbors  has  carried  the  pro- 
gram into  all  communities  served 
by  the  co-op. 
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With  Enthusiasm 

The  co-op  power  use  program 
in  the  three  counties  served 
operates  under  leadership  of  a 
county  chairman,  co-chairman, 
and  several  community  leaders. 
County  leaders  work  under  guid- 
ance of  three  rural  women  serv- 
ing as  the  co-op’s  power  use  chair- 
man and  co-chairman  and  a 
publicity  chairman.  Mrs.  Marsh 
coordinates  training  and  program 
activities. 

Leaders  help  members  to  get 
power  use  information  by  di- 
rect contact — at  club  meetings, 
special  afternoon  meetings  for 
co-op  women,  night  meetings  for 
men  and  women,  and  special  pro- 
grams for  youth  groups. 

Women  responsible  for  attend- 
ance invite  clubs  in  their  areas, 
phone  co-op  members,  send  an- 
nouncement letters  a couple  of 
weeks  in  advance  and  reminder 
cards  a day  or  two  in  advance  to 
get  crowds  out  to  special  pro- 
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grams.  Leaders  present  informa- 
tion or  arrange  for  someone  else 
to  do  it.  The  results : Information 
and  action  programs  reach  a lot 
of  people. 

Immediately  after  organizing 
in  1956,  women  leaders  got  action 
in  a holiday  appliance  promotion. 
They  sold  100  electric  frypans  in 
a campaign  started  at  their  or- 
ganization and  small  appliance 
training  meeting  on  November  8. 

For  the  co-op's  1957  program, 
women  leaders  chose  wiring 
and  lighting  as  emphasis  subjects. 
They  taught  simple  wiring  and 
cord  repair  techniques  in  lamp 
clinics  held  throughout  the  year. 
Leaders  also  arranged  special 
wiring  clinics  and  safety  and  wir- 
ing demonstrations  for  adult  and 
youth  club  meetings.  At  year-end 
18  members  had  changed  to  100- 
ampere  service,  thus  carrying  out 
a recommendation  made  in  the 
wiring  educational  program. 

Results  in  the  lighting  program 
were  spectacular.  Hundreds  of 
discarded  fuel-burning  lamps 
were  converted  to  use  on  co-op 
lines.  Women  learned  how  to 
make  shades  and  improved  the 
lighting  from  lamps  they  owned. 
And  they  made  study  lamps  or 
bought  good  lamps  for  study  and 
reading  centers. 

BULB-size  was  up-graded  in 
many  homes  through  an  ef- 
fective bulb  sale  campaign  held 
in  the  fall  as  a money-making 
activity.  The  co-op  got  wide- 
spread participation  by  offering 
five  top  awards  ranging  from  $50 
to  $10  for  clubs,  and  $25  to  $5 
for  individuals  with  highest  sales. 
Sales  netted  clubs  10  cents  for 
each  bag  of  bulbs  sold. 


Electric  heating  was  in  use  in 
14  homes  in  the  winter  of  1957- 
58  as  a result  of  emphasis  placed 
on  this  subject  in  leader  training 
schools  in  April  and  October  of 
1957.  Following  a school  for 
tradespeople  and  members  in 
February  1958,  eight  members 
installed  electric  house  heating 
equipment.  Six  more  have  in- 
stalled electric  heating  and  quali- 
fied for  Gold  Medallions  on  new 
homes  since  the  co-op  entered  this 
program  in  August. 

Leaders  notify  co-op  person- 
nel when  a new  home  is  being 
planned  or  a room  is  being  added 
to  a member’s  home  in  their  com- 
munities. Leaders  and  co-op  per- 
sonnel combine  forces  to  get  elec- 
tric heating  installed  wherever 
there  is  new  construction. 

Training  programs  held  twice 
or  more  yearly  provide  co-op 
leaders  the  information  needed  in 
various  activities.  Leader  train- 
ing takes  place  at  an  all-day  meet- 
ing with  covered  dish  luncheon 
(“Low  in  calories,  please,”  the 
invitation  reads). 

Training  meetings  are  open  to 
all  co-op  members  as  well  as  to 
leaders.  The  co-op  offers  small 
appliance  door  prizes  as  group 
and  individual  incentives  for  at- 
tendance. Attendance  at  recent 
schools  has  averaged  about  150 

•TJ^ITH  all  of  us  working  to- 
™ gether  and  having  our 
leader  training  schools  at  about 
the  same  time  and  on  the  same 
subjects,  we  can  get  top  talent. 
We  expect  to  have  an  outstanding 
lighting  authority  for  our  leader 
training  meetings  in  March 
1959,”  Mrs.  Marsh  explains. 

Coweta-Fayette’s  program  re- 
veals that  results  can  be  obtained 
in  a short  period. 
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we’re  going  into  a com- 
paign  with  local  dealers  that 
will  put  more  electric  equipment 
on  our  lines,  let’s  do  things  in  a 
big  way.”  That’s  what  John  Den- 
ton, manager,  said  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Valley  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative,  Huntington, 
Pennsylvania,  early  last  summer. 
So  that’s  what  they  did — using  a 
series  of  direct  mail  ads,  news- 
paper and  radio  announcements, 
and  an  attractive  plus  of  generous 
cash  bonuses  to  members  buying 
any  of  five  heavy  appliances.  The 
campaign  lasted  from  June  15  to 
August  15,  and  during  that  60- 
day  period  dealers  in  the  area 
sold  265  large  electric  appliances 
to  co-op  members.  Total  sales 
amounted  to  more  than  $61,000, 
a nice  chunk  of  business. 

This  cost  the  co-op  approxi- 
mately $100  a day,  or  a total  of 
$6,075 — $5,750  for  bonus  pay- 
ments, $325  for  printed  circulars 
and  newspaper  advertising.  May- 
be you’re  thinking  this  is  quite 
a lot  of  money  to  spend  on  a 60- 
day  promotion.  Consider,  how- 
ever, what  Valley  Rural  Electric 
expects  to  get  out  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  benefits  members  will 
receive.  Those  new  water  heat- 
ers, food  freezers,  ranges,  dryers 
and  washers  will  make  life  far 
easier  and  pleasanter  for  many 
rural  families.  In  addition,  they’ll 


consume  more  than  half  a million 
kilowatt  hours  a year,  a gross 
gain  of  $9,200  in  revenue  to  the 
co-op.  The  first  year’s  net  margin 
will  be  more  than  $3,100  and 
from  then  on  Manager  Denton 
figures  that  the  $9,200  will  be 
clear  gain. 

What  are  the  ABC’s  of  such  a 
campaign?  Well,  let’s  look  at  the 
record  of  this  one,  which  surely 
is  an  excellent  example  of  hard 
work  and  of  cooperation  between 
an  REA  borrower  and  local  elec- 
tric dealers. 

AS  soon  as  they  got  the  go- 
ahead  from  the  board.  Man- 
ager Denton  and  his  power  use 
advisor,  Leonard  Parson,  started 
planning.  They  christened  their 
program  the  “Buy  it  Now”  cam- 
paign. The  main  feature  was  a 
cash  bonus  to  members  who  pur- 
chased any  of  the  five  featured 
electrical  appliances  during  a 2- 
month  period.  They  decided  on  a 
$30  bonus  for  an  electric  clothes 
dryer,  $25  for  an  automatic 
washer,  home  freezer  or  electric 
water  heater  (52  gallons  or 
more) , $20  for  a range. 

Then  they  prepared  a full-page 
newspaper  announcement,  and 
scheduled  it  for  one  daily  paper 
and  three  weeklies  early  in  June. 
Advance  copies  of  this  ad  were 
sent  to  the  local  appliance  dealers, 
with  the  suggestion  that  they 
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Mrs.  Dean  Baker  of  Newburg,  Pa., 
bought  an  automatic  washer  and  dryer 
on  the  bonus  plan. 


might  like  to  cooperate  by  run- 
ning their  own  individual  ads, 
and  possibly  also  by  offering  an 
additional  bonus. 

The  next  step  was  a letter  from 
Manager  Denton  to  all  co-op  mem- 
bers, enclosing  the  announcement 
of  the  “Buy  it  Now”  bonus  offer. 
He  urged  them  to  watch  the 
papers  for  ads,  to  select  mer- 
chandise of  proven  quality,  and 
to  patronize  firms  known  to  give 
good  service  on  appliances. 

Most  dealers  followed  the  co- 
op’s suggestion  and  ran  ads,  and 
some  offered  an  additional  cash 
bonus  to  co-op  members.  By  the 
time  the  first  month  of  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  several  families 
already  had  received  two  checks. 
This  made  the  bargain  irresistible 
to  prospective  purchasers  who’d 
been  holding  back.  One  young 
couple  who  were  building  a new 
home  on  their  farm  decided  to  in- 
stall all  five  of  the  appliances  in 
order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  bonus  offer. 

Recognizing  the  importance 
of  advertising,  the  coopera- 
tive started  the  second  month  of 
the  promotion  with  another  full- 


page  newspaper  ad,  again  notify- 
ing the  dealers  in  advance.  Local 
business  firms,  completely  sold  on 
the  campaign,  cooperated  enthusi- 
astically. Some  used  radio  spot 
announcements,  directed  to  Valley 
Rural  Electric  members,  offering 
special  inducements.  One  dealer 
staged  a special  Monday  promo- 
tion from  4 to  9 P.M.,  using  radio 
spots  three  or  four  times  an  hour. 
He  sold  15  large  electric  ap- 
pliances to  co-op  consumers  dur- 
ing this  period. 

The  co-op  took  the  opportunity 
to  make  a partial  survey  of  the 
electrical  equipment  owned  by  its 
members.  With  each  bonus  pay- 
ment a list  of  appliances  was  en- 
closed, with  the  request  that  the 
member  check  those  he  owned  and 
return  the  list.  In  this  way  it  was 
easy  to  determine  whether  cir- 
cuits in  these  homes  already  were 
overloaded,  or  whether  the  new 
purchases  would  create  an  over- 
load. When  heavier  wiring  or 
more  outlets  were  indicated,  the 
co-op  recommended  rewiring. 

4 S a result  of  this  survey, 
changes  and  improvements  in 
the  wiring  system  were  made  in 
the  homes  of  quite  a number  of 
members.  Furthermore,  several 
new  houses  under  construction  in 
the  co-op  service  area  were  found 
to  require  large  service  entrances 
to  accommodate  new  equipment 
that  had  been  purchased,  so  the 
original  plans  were  changed.  All 
this,  of  course,  brought  business 
to  electricians,  contractors  and 
supply  firms  in  or  near  Hunting- 
ton.  In  this  way  much  of  the 
$5,700  paid  out  by  Valley  Rural 
Electric  in  bonuses  promptly  went 
into  the  economy  of  the  area. 

Several  interesting  side  bene- 
fits developed  from  this  “Buy  it 
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Mary  Lou  Truce  in 
the  laundry  of  her 
all-electric  home. 
This  washer,  like  all 
the  items  in  the 
Truce  home,  was 
purchased  on  the 
bonus  plan. 


Now’'  bonus  campaign.  A few 
co-op  members  who  were  con- 
sidering buying  other  type  ranges 
and  water  heaters  suddenly 
changed  their  minds.  The  strong 
promotion  by  the  co-op  and  the 
dealers  brought  an  increase  of 
business  to  various  firms  through- 
out the  area.  Local  dealers  sold 
out  of  many  items  and  had  to 
place  immediate  orders  for  new 
merchandise.  And  both  the  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  profited 
by  selling  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  advertising  during  the 
60-day  period. 

Manager  Denton  and  Power 
Use  Advisor  Parson  don’t  con- 
sider this  a one-time-only  deal. 
They’re  presenting  ideas  to  the 
board  for  future  promotions.  For 
example,  they’re  thinking  about 
establishing  a permanent  bonus 
offer  to  members  purchasing 
electric  water  heaters.  Knowing 
these  to  be  great  labor-savers  in 
both  house  and  barn,  the  co-op 
would  like  to  encourage  their  in- 
stallation. Educational  work  also 
is  being  planned  on  other  elec- 
trical equipment.  The  barn 
cleaner,  for  example,  is  an  item 
that  both  Denton  and  Parson  feel 


has  a tremendous  potential.  It 
would  be  a great  labor-saver  for 
the  many  dairy  farmers  on  the 
co-op  lines. 

But  whatever  project  comes 
next,  everybody  at  Valley  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  is  convinced 
that  a carefully  planned  cam- 
paign, carried  out  in  close  co- 
operation with  electric  dealers 
and  distributors  in  the  area, 
means  benefits  for  all — consum- 
ers, dealers  and  co-op. 


Mary  Lou  enjoys  cooking  on  her  new 
table-top  electric  range. 
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Who  Owns  the  Co-op? 

THESE  MEMBERS  KNOW 


KEEP  TALKING— As  any  TV 

fan  knows,  advertisers  don’t  mind 
repeating  their  messages.  Repeti- 
tion makes  sense  in  co-op  public 
relations,  too.  In  Sanford,  N.  C., 
for  example,  the  Central  Electric 
Membership  Corporation  notified 
each  member  by  mail  that  13.3 
cents  of  each  dollar  he  had  paid 
for  electricity  during  1957  had 
been  posted  to  his  capital  credit 
account.  Later,  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Manager  L.  R.  Harris 
again  reminded  consumers  of 
their  capital  investment  in  the 
co-op.  Finally,  a fall  issue  of 
CEMCO  News,  the  co-op  news- 
letter, repeated  the  capital  credit 
story,  reminding  members  that 
“the  credit  cannot  be  refunded  to 
you  in  cash  until  the  capital  of 
the  cooperative  equals  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  total 
assets  of  the  cooperative.” 

ADDRESS  UNKNOWN  — 

Names  of  408  former  members  of 
Northwestern  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.,  were  listed  in  one 
of  its  recent  newsletters.  Un- 
claimed capital  credits  totaling 
$2700  are  due  the  members  if 
they  can  be  located,  and  the  co- 
op hopes  that  present  members 
can  help  find  them.  The  search 
also  tips  off  current  consumers 
that  their  ownership  means 
something  more  than  some  legal 


language  on  paper;  it  means  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

CHALLENGE— Several  Arkan- 
sas cooperatives  are  using  their 
own  version  of  the  challenge-type 
quiz  show  to  teach  members  about 
co-op  history  and  operations.  As 
each  consumer  registers  at  the 
annual  meeting,  he  receives  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  and  a 
set  of  15  questions,  which  can  be 
answered  only  by  carefully  read- 
ing the  report.  They  are  tough 
questions,  such  as  “What  was  the 
co-op’s  average  revenue  per  con- 
sumer last  year?”  and  “Give  the 
amount  of  property  taxes  paid  by 
your  co-op  to  any  of  the  counties 
it  serves.”  Each  member  writes 
the  answers  on  his  card  and  mem- 
orizes them.  If  called  as  a con- 
testant, he  must  answer  any  three 
of  the  questions  on  his  card  with- 
out referring  to  the  answers.  A 
challenger  also  is  selected,  who 
can  collect  the  prize  if  he  corrects 
a wrong  answer.  Prizes  are  ap- 
pliances, and  the  co-ops  report 
that  both  the  audience  and  the 
contestants  are  as  tense  and 
excited  during  the  contest  as 
those  on  any  national  TV  show. 

COME  AND  GET  IT— Around 
Sibley,  Iowa,  members  of  the 
Osceola  Electric  Cooperative  are 
notified  through  the  co-op  news- 
letter when  the  office  computes 
their  patronage  credits.  A con- 
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sumer  who  wants  to  know  the 
amount  of  his  credit  for  any 
preceding  year  may  call  or  write 
the  Osceola  office  for  the  figure. 

OWNERSHIP  SURVEY— How 

many  of  your  consumers  know 
that  the  co-op  belongs  to  them? 
As  a check  on  results  of  its  con- 
tinuous member  education  pro- 
gram, the  Winnebago  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  at  Thomp- 
son, Iowa,  asked  the  question  on 
a survey-by-mail  form.  To  the 
question  on  who  owns  and 
operates  Winnebago,  362  out  of 
470  members  replying  checked 
“electric  users” ; 54  checked 

“stockholders” ; 12  checked  “U.  S. 
Government.” 

MAIL  ORDER  EDUCATION— 

Members  of  Middle  Tennessee 
Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Mur- 
freesboro, are  brushing  up  on 
their  knowledge  of  their  co-op’s 
activities  by  enrolling  in  its 
special  correspondence  course.  To 
get  a wide  response,  the  co-op 
publicized  the  course  in  its  Kilo- 
watt  Netvs,  and  included  an  en- 
rollment coupon.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  members  completed 
the  first  lesson,  which  consisted 
of  one  discussion  question  and  30 
multiple  choice  and  true-false 
queries  on  the  Annual  Report.  As 
an  incentive.  Middle  Tennessee  of- 
fered certificates  for  completion, 
and  electric  skillets  and  bulb 
packets  for  high  grades.  The  co- 
op plans  to  toss  more  lessons  at 
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its  members,  fitted  to  their  needs 
and  interests. 

GREAT  DAY— Why  mail  a 
capital  credit  payment  when  you 
can  present  it  in  person  ? For  the 
past  4 years,  Nodak  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  has  handed  out 
checks  to  eligible  members  at  its 
annual  meeting,  an  idea  that  has 
swelled  meeting  attendance  as 
well  as  reduced  postage  costs.  At 
the  1958  meeting,  cash  payments 
amounted  to  about  $63,500 — ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the 
1956  operating  margins.  The 
other  half  of  the  margins  went 
into  emergency  reserves,  and  was 
credited  to  members’  capital 
credits  accounts  for  refund  at 
some  future  date. 


A well-informed  con- 
sumer at  an  annual 
meeting  on  the  Arkan- 
sas co-op  circuit  an- 
swers a couple  of  hard 
questions  about  the 
business  of  his  coopera- 
tive. A challenger  waits 
on  the  sidelines  to  snap 
up  his  prize  if  he 
misses. 
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Co-ops  Publish  Rural  Electrification  Story 


COOPERATIVES  in  two  States 
have  just  published  booklets 
to  tell  their  story  both  to  mem- 
bers and  non-members  in  their 
areas. 

In  Ohio,  the  Tuscarawas- 
Coshocton  Electric  Cooperative 
has  paid  for  publication  of  the 
history  of  its  headquarters  town, 
“The  Coshocton  Story.”  The  his- 
tory was  written  by  Robert 
Hershman,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Coshocton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  co-op  manager 
Owen  Manning  is  a director. 

After  reading  Hershman’s 
manuscript,  originally  prepared 
for  the  city  directory.  Manning 
asked  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents of  schools  whether  they 
could  make  use  of  such  a local 
history.  Both  replied  that  they 
were  anxious  to  use  just  such  a 
booklet  in  the  Ohio  History 
Course,  taught  in  all  area  schools. 
Manning  took  it  up  with  the  co- 
op’s board,  which  voted  to  pub- 
lish 10,000  copies. 

Besides  making  “The  Coshoc- 
ton Story”  available  to  school 
children,  the  co-op  is  distributing 

HEATING  ISSUE— Photos  of  23 
electrically  heated  homes  with  in- 
formational captions  appeared  in 
a special  June  heating  issue  of 
REMC  Current  Comments ^ pub- 
lished by  Parke  County  Rural 
Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Rock- 
ville, Ind.  Each  caption  included 
user’s  name,  address,  area  of 
house,  type  of  heating,  estimated 
and  actual  operating  cost;  and 
some  captions  gave  an  explana- 
tion of  variations  from  estimated 
cost  or  cause  of  unusually  low  or 
high  figures.  Publicity  material 
was  obtained  from  metered  in- 


copies to  service  clubs  and  to  in- 
dustries interested  in  relocating 
in  Coshocton.  A copy  also  went 
to  each  co-op  member  at  Christ- 
mas. 

TNCLUDED  in  the  story  is  a 
photo  of  the  co-op’s  board  and 
a brief  history  of  the  REA  bor- 
rower, prepared  by  E.  C.  Darling, 
board  president  and  rural  elec- 
trification pioneer. 

Farther  west,  the  52-member 
Minnesota  Electric  Cooperative 
has  published  ‘‘Prosperity 
through  Power,”  an  8-page  illus- 
trated brochure  which  emphasizes 
that  electric  co-ops  are  “self-sup- 
porting, self-liquidating,  and  tax- 
paying.” 

Use  of  the  brochure  will  be  up 
to  the  individual  co-ops,  but  the 
plan  of  Douglas  E.  Wallace, 
manager  of  Nobles  Cooperative 
Electric  at  Worthington,  Minn., 
seems  typical.  Wallace  reports 
that  he  will  have  the  co-op’s  name 
imprinted  on  his  copies,  pass  them 
out  at  annual  meetings,  civic  club 
luncheons,  “and  any  public 
gathering  where  we  can  tell  our 
rural  electric  story.” 

stallations  used  in  the  winter  of 
1957-58. 

HEATING  WEEK— A chance  on  a 
complete  electric  house  heating 
installation  as  a registration  door 
prize  helped  draw  more  than  200 
members  to  an  open  house  held  in 
September  by  Ravalli  County 
Electric  Cooperative,  Corvallis, 
Mont.  During  the  period,  desig- 
nated as  “Electric  Heating  Week,” 
representatives  of  electric  heating 
firms  displayed  their  products 
and  advised  members  on  house 
heating  designs. 
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Three  nationally-coordinated 
power  use  promotions — all 
tied  into  the  electric  industry’s 
power  use  calendar — have  ^een 
suggested  for  rural  electric  co- 
operatives in  1959. 

Representatives  of  manufactur- 
ers, statewide  organizations,  state 
papers,  individual  cooperatives 
and  the  national  association  of 
cooperatives  worked  up  and 
adopted  the  1959  co-op  program 
at  a conference  in  Washington. 

It  is  patterned  after  and  fol- 
lows by  just  a few  months  the 
highly  successful  stepped-up  sales 
effort  initiated  by  REA  last  sum- 
mer. Between  400  and  500  co- 
operatives participated  in  that 
effort. 

WATER  SYSTEMS 

The  water  system  promotion 
will  be  promoted  in  March,  April, 
and  May.  It  will  be  a pilot  pro- 


gram in  several  states,  tied  in 
with  training  meetings  conducted 
by  the  Water  Well  Association. 
Statewides  will  sponsor  these  3- 
day  workshops,  which  cover  the 
field  of  pumps  and  water  use  gen- 
erally. The  first  class  covers 
pumping  principles,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  sessions  on  jet  pumps 
and  submersibles.  Electric  water 
heaters  for  all  purposes  are  dis- 
cussed, and  a class  is  scheduled 
in  water  conditioning  and  filter- 
ing. One  session  is  devoted  to 
practical  considerations  of  water 
use  benefits,  and  another  to  water 
sources.  There  are  also  classes 
in  how  to  sell  promotions  and  how 
to  hold  water  use  meetings. 

The  water  use  program  is 
based  around  a contest  in  which 
an  essay  of  25  words  or  less  com- 
pletes this  sentence:  “My  family 
needs  plenty  of  clean,  pure  run- 
ning water  because  . . . .” 

The  3-day  workshops  will  be 
conducted  from  January  through 
March.  Statewides  will  work  to 
secure  approval  before  February 
1 of  all  participating  co-ops  and 
other  organizations,  such  as  State 
Health  Departments,  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  Extension 
Service,  banks  and  other  loan  or- 
ganizations. 

Meanwhile,  manufacturers  and 
distributors  will  be  urging  dealers 
to  participate  and  will  have 
worked  out  their  own  special  pro- 
motion plans.  Rural  electric  sys- 
tems will  have  held  their  dealer 
meetings.  Beginning  March  1 the 
promotion  will  be  launched  in 
statewide  papers  and  the  co-ops 
will  have  followed  up  with  news- 
letters and  direct  mail.  From 
March  through  May  co-ops  and 
the  Extension  Service  will  carry 
out  a series  of  meetings,  while 
dealers  follow  upon  leads  received 
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through  the  contest.  The  contest 
will  close  on  May  15  and  on  June 
1 the  winner  will  be  announced, 
with  appropriate  publicity  and 
ceremonies  for  presentation  of 
prizes. 

FREEZERS 

The  freezer  promotion  is  sched- 
uled for  July  and  August.  Several 
traffic  appliances  will  be  used  as 
premiums — fry  pans,  sauce  pans, 
mixers,  percolators,  irons.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  water  system  pro- 
motion, both  statewides  and  in- 
dividual co-ops  will  cooperate 
with  dealers,  distributors,  and 
manufacturers  on  a coordinated 
campaign  beginning  three  months 
ahead,  from  the  standpoint  of 
preparation. 

An  added  feature  of  this  pro- 
motion is  a free  drawing  to  be 
conducted  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, by  consumers  who  deposit 
a properly  signed  coupon  with 
participating  dealers,  regardless 


of  whether  they  have  bought  any- 
thing. 

BONUS  BUCKS 

A Willie  Wirehand  Bonus 
Bucks  Campaign  is  scheduled  for 
September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. Bonus  Bucks  are  certificates 
which  simulate  currency  of  an 
amount  specified;  co-op  members 
may  use  them  during  the  period 
of  the  campaign  for  the  amount 
stated  in  the  purchase  of  major 
appliances : freezers,  water 

heaters ; ranges ; refrigerators ; 
air  conditioners ; or  water  pumps. 
This  contest  begins  with  contacts 
with  manufacturers  in  May,  and 
preparations  continue  until  Sep- 
tember, when  the  first  Bonus 
Bucks  are  mailed  to  consumer 
members,  along  with  promotional 
material  on  ranges.  A second 
mailing  of  Bonus  Bucks  occurs  in 
October,  with  promotional  ma- 
terial concentrated  on  another 
major  appliance.  The  third  mail- 
ing, in  October,  uses  small  ap- 
pliances for  a promotional  theme. 
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John  Ford,  Man- 
ager, Alabama 
Rural  Electric 
Association 

^^Last  summer 
ten  of  Alabama’s 

15  co-ops  put  on  a 
coordinated  food 
freezer  campaign, 
with  a choice  of 

three  incentive  ap- 
pliances to  the  con- 
sumer: electric  fry  pans  and  lids;  mixer 
set;  or  steam  iron.  It  was  scheduled  to 
be  a three-month  campaign,  beginning 
in  June.  However,  by  the  middle  of 
August,  these  co-ops  had  sold  963 

freezers,  and  although  sales  would  have 

gone  over  1,000  easily,  no  more  freezers 
were  procurable  from  manufacturers. 
A bumper  crop  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  Alabama  helped. 
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tioiv  tve  have  a statewide 
house-heating  campaign  underway, 
based  on  the  summer  campaign.  We 
are  concentrating  on  southern  and 
central  Alabama.  We  don^t  need  such 
a campaign  in  northern  Alabama.  Be- 
cause of  the  beautiful  fall  we  have  had, 
this  campaign  is  going  slower  than  the 
summer  campaign.  We  will  continue 
it  through  January.^’ 


Bernarfl  Vonder- 
heide,  Editor, 
Rural  K e n - 
tuckian 

^‘Each  year  Ken- 
tucky cooperatives 
join  in  a coordi- 
n a t e d statewide 
promotion  c a m - 
paign.  The  cam- 
paign always  be- 
gins at  the  state 
level  tvith  an  annual  meeting  for  dis- 
tributors in  Louisville.  The  30  or  40  dis- 
tributors who  attend  are  told  how  they 
can  tie  in  their  advertising  with  the 

Statewide  promotions  and  how  they  can 
advertise  in  the  Statewide  paper.  Later, 
tve  get  together  individually  with  each 
distributor  who  is  interested  in  a 

particular  promotion.  This  year,  we 
have  been  most  successful  in  promoting 
electric  space  heating  and  home  water 
systems.” 


Earl  L.  King,  Gen- 
eral Manager, 
Iowa  RECA 
^‘Beginning  last 
July,  27  Iowa  co- 
ops worked  through 
local  dealers  on  a 
60-day  statewide 
freezer  promotion. 
Incentives  were 
choices  of  three 
small  appliances. 

Over  1500  freezers  were  added  to  the 
lines  of  these  systems  during  the  cam- 
paign. Some  freezer  brands  were  in 
short  supply  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

“IFe  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 60- 
day  electric  dryer  promotion.  It  is  too 
early  to  predict  results,  hut  we  are 
sure  they  will  be  big.” 


Mark  H.  Bonner, 

Jr.,  Editor, 
Rural  Louisi- 
ana 

^^Electric  house 
heating  is  the  big 
thing  in  my  State. 
In  southern  Louisi- 
ana, people  are 

showing  interest  in 
baseboard  heating. 
The  Southwest 
Louisiana  Electric  Membership  Corp., 
at  Lafayette,  already  has  sold  more  than 
200  all-electric  homes,  through  its 

Medallion  Home  Program.  In  northern 
Louisiana,  co-ops  are  selling  more 
auxiliary  electric  heating  units.  Lots 
of  people  who  use  different  types  of 
fuel  for  central  heating  can  be  sold 

electric  panel  installations  for  kitchen, 
bathroom  or  bedroom.*’ 


James  R.  Cobb, 

manager  o f 

the  Texas 

Electric  Coop- 

eratives, Inc. 

“/n  view  of  the 

tremendous  s u ni  - 
mer  peaks  from  air 
conditioning,  w e 
believe  we  should 
increasingly  direct 
our  attention  to 
house  heating.  This  can  build  con- 
sumer load  at  a faster  rate  and  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  balanced 
load.  As  the  result  of  an  intensified 
effort  one  cooperative  in  Texas  has 
about  145  residences  completely  heated 
by  electricity.” 


Austin  Stewart,  di- 
rector of  field 
services  in 
charge  of 
power  use, 
Indiana  State- 
wide Rural 
Electric  C o - 
operative,  Inc. 
Stimulated  by 
the  stepped-up  pro- 
grams of  REA  and 
other  organizations,  the  Indiana  State- 
wide called  all  distributors  and  manu- 
facturers together  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  the  state.  We  worked  out  a practical 
program  and  it  is  underway.  We  plan 
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to  follow  the  national  power  use  calen- 
dar and  engage  in  all  coordinated  pro- 
grams. Enthusiasm  of  the  REMC’s  is 
at  a new  peak,  as  reflected  by  activities 
of  managers  and  power  use  advisers. 
Adequate  funds  and  personnel  are  be- 
ing provided  for  a hard-hitting  pro- 
gram.’* 


“IFe  achieved  a 
saturation  in  our 
statewide  promo- 
tion of  water  sys- 
tems of  40  per- 
cent. The  incen- 
tives we  used  were 
radios,  sauce  pans,  and  electric  razors. 
The  electric  razors  were  nine  to  one 
favorites  with  consumers.” 


Kirby  Able,  Edi- 
tor, South 
Carolina  Elec- 
t r i c Co-op 
News 


Frank  Sahlman, 
P r e s i - 
dent.  North- 
eastern Asso- 
ciation  of 
Electric  Co- 
operatives 

“Tkere  h a V e 
been  several  out- 
standing promo- 
tional campaigns 
recently  by  in- 
dividual co-ops  in  the  northeast.  The 
Vermont  Electric  Co-op  at  Johnson 
recently  put  300  water  heaters  on  its 
lines  through  a promotion.  Currently 

they  are  beginning  a house  heating 

campaign  that  has  started  off  with  a 
bang. 

^^In  the  Washington  Electric  Co-op 
at  East  Montpelier  we  have  started  an 
electric  blanket  promotion  this  month. 
This  month  we  will  give  an  electric 

blanket  away  with  each  major  appliance 
sold.  IS  ext  month  we  will  begin  selling 
the  blankets,  but  apply  their  purchase 
price  toward  any  major  appliance  sold 
to  the  consumer  later.  Our  Montpelier 
co-op  adds  one  or  more  major  ap- 
pliances on  its  lines  every  day  of  the 
year.” 


Virgil  Cory,  Editor, 
Colorado  Elec- 
tric News 
^^In  conjunction 
with  contractors 
and  the  Colorado 
Farm  Power  Coun- 
cil, we  have  held 
electric  house  heat- 
ing clinics  in  five 
different  locations 
in  Colorado,  with 
excellent  turnouts  in  each.  The  Power 
Council  has  also  cooperated  with  the 
University  Extension  Service  in  putting 
on  five  clinics  on  mechanical  livestock 
feeding. 

‘^Montana  and  Wyoming  co-ops  have 
also  been  very  active  in  promotion. 
House  heating  is  growing  in  those  states 
by  leaps  and  bounds.” 

Lyle  Dunham,  Il- 
linois Load 
Developme  n t 
Coordinator 
“/n  1957  we  ran 
a three-month  co- 
ordinated promo- 
tion of  clothes  dry- 
ers. Fourteen  co- 
ops which  partici- 
pated added  over 
700  dryers  to  their 
lines.  Using  that  same  program  as  a 
basis,  we  are  currently  carrying  on  a 
promotion  of  both  automatic  washers 
anil  dryers.  Seventeen  co-ops  are  partic- 
ipating in  this  year’s  program.  We  ex- 
pect great  things  of  it.” 


Bevin  Alexander, 
Editor,  Rural 
Virginia 

*‘At  the  last 
meeting  of  the 
Power  Use  Council 
of  Virginia,  it  was 
voted  to  have  a 
continuing  state- 
wide program  for 
every  co-op,  tied  in 
with  the  national 
program.  We  intend  to  promote  a 
package  deal  each  month  and  publicize 
it  through  the  RURAL  VIRGINIAN.” 
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Basically,  operating  a rural  telephone  business  is  like  operat- 
ing any  other  telephone  business.  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of 
articles  on  rural  telephone  company  operation. 

The  What  And  Why  Of  Your  Telephone  Tariffs 

By  J.  Ernest  Hartz,  Management  Analyst,  TOLD 


JOHN  Doe,  one  of  REA’s  newer 
telephone  borrowers,  has  just 
completed  compiling  his  organiza- 
tion’s telephone  tariffs.  It  looked 
like  a formidable  job  when  he 
began.  However,  once  he  got 
started,  it  wasn’t  nearly  as  tough 
as  it  looked.  He  used  the  example 
shown  in  Section  1510  of  the  REA 
Telephone  Operations  Manual  as 
a model.  His  State  Telephone  As- 
sociation helped  him  out  with  a 
few  sections.  He  filed  his  tariffs 
with  his  State  Utility  Commis- 
sion, and  had  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  getting  them  authorized. 

Was  this  paperwork  worth  the 
trouble?  It  certainly  was.  With 
his  tariffs  on  file  with  the  Com- 
mission, he  has  an  iron-clad 
agreement  between  his  company 
and  the  'Commission  which  spells 
out  his  company’s  regulations, 
rates,  obligations  and  privileges. 


The  tariffs  become  parts  of  the 
subscriber  contracts. 

A telephone  company’s  tariffs 
are  much  more  than  simple  sched- 
ules of  rates  and  charges.  They 
outline  the  provisions  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  company 
agrees  to  provide  services,  as  well 
as  the  responsibilities  assumed  by 
the  subscriber. 

Look  at  the  application  for 
service,  or  service  record  card, 
which  your  subscribers  sign  when 
they  apply  for  service.  The  word- 
ing states  that  your  company’s 
tariffs  are  part  of  the  contract 
between  the  subscriber  and  your 
company.  If  such  wording  is  not 
there,  it  should  be.  Furthermore, 
a copy  of  the  tariffs  should  be 
available  at  all  times  so  that  any- 
one applying  for  service  may  see 
the  list  of  all  of  the  services  of- 
fered, the  rates  and  conditions 
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under  which  they  will  be  pro- 
vided, how  charges  are  computed 
and  the  bills  collected. 

LET’S  take  a look  at  your  in- 
dividual service  contract.  If 
it  contains  the  proper  reference 
to  tariffs  the  subscriber  needs 
to  sign  only  one  service  contract. 
In  so  doing  he  agrees  to  all  pro- 
visions in  the  tariffs,  not  only  as 
they  apply  to  the  services  he 
orders  at  first,  but  also  as  they 
apply  to  changes  or  additional 
services  which  he  may  order  later 
on. 

Only  the  person  signing  his 
agreement  to  conditions  spelled 
out  in  tariffs  is  legally  liable  for 
payment  of  all  bills  arising  from 
service  which  is  provided  to  the 
telephone  number  assigned  by  the 
telephone  company.  Only  he  is 
responsible.  All  charges  for  serv- 
ice and  transactions  pertaining  to 
service  must  be  made  with  him  or 
his  agent.  If  he  dies,  moves  away, 
or  wishes  to  be  released  from  this 
responsibility,  this  contract  is 
terminated  and  the  account  is 
closed.  If  service  is  to  be  estab- 
lished later  for  another  person 
at  the  same  address,  the  new  sub- 
scriber should  sign  a new  con- 
tract, even  though  no  physical 
changes  are  involved. 

In  reestablishing  service,  a 
former  subscriber  is  usually  not 
required  to  sign  a new  contract. 
His  agreement  to  tariff  provisions 
is  already  on  file.  If  tariffs  have 
been  changed  in  important  details 
since  the  date  of  this  agreement 
he  should  be  informed  of  them. 
Notice  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
obtain  new  contracts  when  tariff 
changes  are  made  and  approved 
by  a public  service  commission. 
The  commission’s  action  and  final 
decision  after  a hearing,  or  other 


suitably  advertised  opportunity 
for  any  subscriber  to  protest 
changes,  is  binding  upon  all  sub- 
scribers. 

4 telephone  company  produces 
and  sells  only  services.  There 
are  a great  many  of  these,  even 
for  small  companies  with  few  sub- 
scribers. While  ultimately  all  of 
them  are  concerned  with  provid- 
ing telephone  communication, 
they  must  be  described  by  groups 
and  classes  of  services.  Even 
within  the  groups,  the  compara- 
tive value  of  services  is  not  as 
obvious  as,  for  instance,  in 
articles  for  sale  in  a hardware 
store.  Nevertheless,  services 
should  be  classified,  priced,  and 
explained  in  tariffs  in  a manner 
which  can  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  public  as  well  as  by  em- 
ployees of  the  company.  Added 
complications  arise  in  rate  struc- 
tures which  are  impractical,  not 
only  with  regard  to  subscribers 
as  individuals,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  all  sub- 
scribers satisfactory  service  with- 
in an  entire  exchange,  system, 
or  area.  This  will  be  discussed 
in  a subsequent  article  in  this 
series. 

Most  states  require  telephone 
companies  to  prepare  and  file 
tariffs  for  authorization  by  the 
state  regulatory  commission. 
Usually  state  commissions  or  local 
governing  bodies  are  empowered 
to  grant  established  service  areas 
to  companies  which  can  demon- 
strate that  they  serve,  or  can 
serve,  specific  areas  satisfactorily. 
If  a company’s  tariffs  are  found 
to  be  satisfactory  they  are  au- 
thorized by  the  governing  body. 
They  then  become  effective  parts 
of  the  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  public.  They 
constitute  specifications  and  rates 
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for  services  which  the  company 
agrees  to  furnish. 

In  return  the  commission 
agrees,  for  the  public,  to  protect 
the  company’s  service  area,  and 
its  right  to  earn  a reasonable  re- 
turn on  its  investment. 

Has  your  company  filed  satis- 
factory tariffs?  If  not,  it  should 
do  so  without  delay. 

Are  your  employees,  especially 
those  in  daily  contact  with  the 
public,  familiar  with  the  com- 
paily’s  tariffs  and  capable  of  in- 
terpreting them  properly? 

Are  tariffs  available  to  the 
public  for  review  upon  request? 

Are  there  any  provisions,  or 


is  there  any  lack  of  provisions, 
in  your  tariffs  which  are  impracti- 
cal, unworkable  in  your  area,  or 
otherwise  capable  of  causing 
trouble  or  misunderstanding?  If 
so,  why  not  correct  them? 

The  next  article  in  this  series 
will  discuss  several  tariff  provi- 
sions concerned  with  Extension 
Telephone  Services  which  some- 
times turn  out  to  he  troublesome 
in  rural  areas.  Watch  for  it. 

Section  1510  of  your  Telephone 
Operations  Manual  contains  a 
sample  tariff.  Additional  copies 
of  this  section  may  he  obtained  by 
writing  the  Telephone  Operations 
and  Loans  Division,  REA. 


Wisconsin  Holds  Acconnting  School 


Borrowers  of  rea  funds 

recently  benefited  from  an 
Accounting  School  sponsored  by 
the  Wisconsin  State  Telephone 
Association  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  first  of  its  kind  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  state,  it  was  the 
result  of  efforts  of  five  men : 
Henry  Pfister  of  the  Accounting 
Department  and  D.  J.  Nicholson, 
of  the  Engineering  Department, 
Public  Service  Commission;  John 
T.  Samdahl,  Assistant  Controller 
of  General  Telephone  Company 
of  Wisconsin;  Bob  Harvey,  REA 
Field  Accountant;  and  A.  G. 
Kiesling,  a certified  public  ac- 
countant. Ray  J.  Riordan,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Association, 
completed  arrangements  for  the 
seminar. 

The  sessions  lasted  for  two 
days  and  gave  detailed  instruc- 
tion on  Balance  Sheets  and 
Operating  Statements,  Material 
and  Time  Reports,  Service 
Orders,  Perpetual  Inventories, 
Work  Orders  and  methods  of 


handling  material  and  supply  ac- 
counts. 

The  school  was  heralded  as  a 
success,  according  to  State  As- 
sociation Secretary  Riordan.  He 
stated  that  planning  for  another 
is  underway  now. 

REA  borrowers  were  repre- 
sented by:  Gordon  Grant,  Mar- 
quette-Adams  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive ; A.  B.  Quam,  Shell  Lake 
Telephone  Company;  W.  D. 
Stevens,  Ogema  Telephone  Com- 
pany; Byron  Dale,  Nelson  Tele- 
phone Cooperative,  Durand ; R.  C. 
Wetterlin,  Vernon  Telephone  Co- 
operative, Viroqua ; Ray  Kinnear, 
Solon  Springs  Telephone  Com- 
pany ; Leonard  Linden  and 
Francis  Nero,  Farmers  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Company, 
Grantsburg ; Andrew  Omtvedt, 
Chibardun  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive, Prairie  Farm;  Le  Roy  A. 
Manke,  Coon  Valley  Farmers 
Telephone  Company;  and  John 
Dybedal,  Chequamegon  Telephone 
Cooperative,  Cable. 
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Flaming  Gorge  Meant  Feasibility 
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^HE  Union  Telephone  Com- 
-®-  pany  was  in  bad  shape  a few 
years  ago.  The  system  was  worn 
and  old;  its  future  looked  bleak. 
Then  along  came  the  Flaming 
Gorge  Dam  Project  to  give  this 
phone  company  a new  lease  on 
life. 

The  Union  Telephone  Company 
is  located  at  Mountainview,  in  the 
Bridger  Valley  of  southwestern 
Wyoming,  named  for  Jim 
Bridger,  famous  guide  and  fur 
trader.  Old  Jim  chose  this  well- 
watered  oasis  in  the  desert 
country  for  his  trading  post  and 
fort. 

The  valley’s  water  and  grass 
make  prosperous  cattle  and 
sheep  ranches.  But  it  is  a long 
way  between  ranches  and  there 
is  little  else  in  the  valley  except 
small  logging  outfits  and  the 
Church  Buttes  gas  field,  up  on  the 
rock  breaks  where  the  desert  be- 
gins. The  sparse  population  made 
it  hard  enough  for  John  D. 
Woody,  who  leased  the  system 
from  the  Union  company,  to 
break  even,  let  alone  try  to  figure 
out  a source  of  wherewithal  for 
modernization  and  repair  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Woody’s  son  Howard  was 


line  foreman  for  the  Bridger 
Valley  Electric  Association,  an 
REA  borrower  also  located  at 
Mountainview.  Howard  learned 
about  climbing  poles  and  string- 
ing wire  at  an  early  age  from  his 
father.  He  still  helped  out  as  a 
telephone  lineman  in  his  spare 
time.  His  enthusiasm  for  REA 
loans  spread  among  the  telephone 
company  officials  and  stock- 
holders. 

XT  OWEVER,  proving  feasibil- 
ity  for  a loan  wasn’t  easy. 
The  Union  Telephone  Company 
was  bordered  in  the  valley  by  a 
telephone  system  at  Lyman.  That 
limited  its  chance  to  spread  much 
in  that  part  of  Wyoming — its 
Wyoming  franchise  covered  parts 
of  Uintah  and  Sweetwater  coun- 
ties. However,  the  company  was 
also  franchised  in  Summit  and 
Daggett  counties  across  the  state 
line  in  Utah,  50  miles  away.  This 
franchise  was  hardly  used,  except 
for  a few  stations  in  one  of  the 
few  small  settlements  in  this 
mountainous  wilderness.  But  op- 
portunity knocked  in  this  unlikely 
area  when  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation chose  Flaming  Gorge  for 
the  site  of  a dam  big  enough  to 
generate  108,000  kilowatts,  as 
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well  as  fulfill  downstream  water 
rights  on  the  Lower  Colorado 
River,  and  also  provide  water  for 
irrigating  new  land. 

Flaming  Gorge  is  a canyon 
along  the  state  line,  where  the 
Green  River  cuts  into  the  Uinta 
Mountains  on  its  way  south  to 
join  the  Colorado.  It’s  a long 
way  from  Mountainview.  The 
new  construction  camp  of  Dutch 
John,  Utah,  is  19  miles  on  a tem- 
porary access  road  from  Highway 
530,  which  runs  north  60  miles  to 
Green  River,  Wyoming.  A gravel 
road,  passable  in  good  weather, 
will  lead  you  to  Vernal,  Utah,  89 
miles  south.  Mountainview  is  55 
miles  southwest  of  Green  River 
on  U.  S.  Highway  30. 

Loan  feasibility  was  based  on 
the  immediate  future,  that  10 
years  in  which  the  construction 
workers  would  swarm  around 
Dutch  John,  and  swell  the  popu- 
lation of  Manilla.  No  doubt  the 
region  would  grow  as  a recerea- 
tional  area  after  the  construction 
was  done.  However,  the  Utah 
construction  had  to  be  a 10-year 
loan.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
helped  with  $70,000  for  prepay- 
ment of  costs  on  the  line  to  the 
dam. 


Feasibility,  however,  wasn’t 
based  on  the  dam  project 
alone.  When  the  dam  project  was 
announced  in  the  Union  Tele- 
phone Company’s  franchise  area, 
the  company  at  Lyman  decided  to 
merge  with  the  Union  company, 
since  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  both. 

The  loan  from  REA  was  ap- 
proved in  December  of  1956.  The 
company  then  had  345  subscrib- 
ers and  about  50  miles  of  line. 
The  loan  was  based  on  a proposed 
system  of  307  miles  of  line,  of 
which  15  miles  would  be  retained 
from  the  old  line,  28  miles  rebuilt, 
and  264  miles  of  new  line  added. 

The  subscriber  list,  on  the  loan 
application,  was  estimated  to 
more  than  double,  reaching  a total 
of  711,  of  which  500  would  be  in 
Wyoming,  the  rest  in  Utah.  The 
firm  of  Woody  and  Woody  were 
to  continue  their  lease  until  the 
cutover,  and  Howard  Woody  was 
hired  as  the  new  manager. 

Manager  Howard  Woody  has 
speeded  construction  in  the  past  2 
years,  working  night  and  day, 
usually  with  a shortage  of  help. 
Already  over  600  subscribers  are 
receiving  service,  to  include  124 
stations  at  Flaming  Gorge. 

“The  Flaming  Gorge  toll  busi- 
ness really  helps  pay  the  freight,” 
says  Woody.  “Last  month  we  paid 
a long  distance  bill  of  $2,700  to 
the  Mountain  States  Telephone 
Company.  Our  share  of  those 
tolls  is  particularly  welcome  to  us 
at  this  time. 

“Since  April  15th,  when  the 
line  was  finished  to  Flaming 
Gorge,  our  phone  lines  are  jam- 
med all  the  time  with  long  dis- 
tance calls.  Engineers  and  con- 
tractors are  calling  Salt  Lake,  or 


Rocks  like  these  made  hole  digging 
impossible  by  usual  methods. 
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Howard  Woody  on  the  backhoe  which 
solved  his  digging  problem. 

Washington,  or  dozens  of  other 
places.  We  can  expect  this  kind 
of  business  for  a few  more  years 
from  the  dam  builders,  and  after 
that,  the  dam  will  create  new 
business  for  us.” 

UNDERNEATH  the  Bridger 
Valley  is  water,  boulders, 
and  rock.  There  is  little  or  no 
topsoil,  the  water  is  just  beneath 
the  surface.  This  is  great  for 
sinking  sand  points,  and  for 
growing  grass.  It  makes  growing 
small  grain  next  to  impossible. 


It  was  also  a headache  to  tele- 
phone company  Manager  Woody. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  bore 
telephone  pole  holes  with  stand- 
ard equipment. 

Woody  solved  this  problem  by 
buying  a backhoe.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  general  funds,  since 
a backhoe  had  never  been  antici- 
pated to  be  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose, hence  was  not  standard  au- 
thorized equipment.  The  backhoe 
is  frequently  leased  to  outsiders, 
who  have  similar  problems,  and 
is  so  much  in  demand  that  it  is 
rapidly  paying  for  itself. 

Another  problem  Woody  shares 
with  other  range  country  borrow- 
ers is  attracting  and  holding  per- 
sonnel. 

“We  have  a good  crew  here,” 
says  Woody.  “So  far  we  can 
handle  all  the  trouble  in  good 
shape.  But  Mountainview  is  a 
long  way  from  a trained  labor 
pool,  if  we  ever  need  to  expand 
the  staff  or  make  replacements. 
Even  small  companies  like  us 
have  to  think  about  training  pro- 
grams and  employee  relations.” 


Part  of  the  new  construction  camp  at 
Dutch  John,  Utah. 


J.  C.  Anderson,  President  of  the  Union 
Telephone  Company  places  a call  from 
Dutch  John  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
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by  Howard  C.  Paine 
Staff  Accountant,  TOLD 

More  uniformity  in  telephone 
program  auditing  will  re- 
sult from  a series  of  symposiums 
held  in  five  cities  recently  by  REA 
with  certified  public  accountants. 
The  one-day  meetings  took  place 
in  Washin^on,  D.  C. ; Atlanta ; 
Fort  Worth;  Des  Moines;  and 
Portland,  Oregon.  They  attracted 
a total  of  164  representatives  of 
certified  public  accountants  who 
are  auditing,  or  are  interested  in 
auditing,  the  records  of  REA  bor- 
rowers. Also  attending  were  rep- 
resentatives of  several  borrowers, 
and  others  interested  in  the  REA 
programs. 

The  meetings  were  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  outlining  telephone 
accounting  requirements,  and 
minimum  standards  for  auditing 
telephone  borrowers,  as  well  as 
orienting  CPA’s  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  REA  and  its 
borrowers,  including  REA’s  inter- 
est in  account  auditing.  The  pro- 
gram included  a discussion  of  the 
audits  of  electric  borrowers,  since 
many  of  the  firms  represented 
also  are  interested  in  electric  au- 
diting. 


REA  staff  members  pointed  out 
deficiencies  noted  in  audit  reports 
submitted  to  REA.  They  also 
made  a presentation  of  construc- 
tion procedures  and  plant  ac- 
counting. 

ACCOUNTING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  outlining  basic  accounting 
requirements,  it  was  strongly  em- 
phasized that  the  borrower’s 
accounting  records  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion of  the  state  in  which  the  bor- 
rower operates.  Where  there  is 
no  such  commission,  records  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  FCC 
system  of  accounts. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  borrow- 
ers must  maintain  certain  sup- 
plementary accounts  as  set  forth 
in  REA  Bulletin  461-1.  They 
must  use  the  accrual  system  of 
accounting  and  maintain  adequate 
subsidiary  ledgers  and  cost  rec- 
ords. 

AUDIT  PROGRAM 

Special  stress  was  placed  on 
the  importance  of  the  annual  au- 
dit to  both  borrowers  and  REA, 
in  discussing  the  CPA  audit  pro- 
gram, now  applicable  to  about  65 
percent  of  telephone  borrowers. 

Items  covered  in  the  telephone 
audit  program  discussion  in- 
cluded : selection  and  approval  of 
CPA’s;  reporting  of  irregulari- 
ties ; basis  and  timing  of  requests 
for  audits ; REA  recommenda- 
tions regarding  dates  of  audit; 
acceptance  of  balance  of  prior  au- 
dits as  a beginning  point  for  new 
audits;  and  the  responsibility  of 
CPA’s  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion loan  fund  transactions. 

DEFICIENCIES 

Deficiencies  in  audit  reports 
pointed  out  by  TOLD  accountants 
were  outlined.  They  included : 
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too  brief  and  inadequate  com- 
ments; late  reports;  inadequate 
explanations  of  journal  entry  ad- 
justments; failure  to  include 
basic  schedules ; failure  to  observe 
the  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ing system  of  accounts ; classifica- 
tion of  deferred  interest  as  a cur- 
rent liability ; insufficient  com- 
ment on  major  deficiencies  in  bor- 
rower’s procedures;  and  failure 
to  indicate  extent  of  verification 
of  balance  sheet  items. 

MEETING  RESULTS 

REA  representatives  expressed 
gratification  at  the  interest  shown 
by  participants,  which  indicated 
that  periodic  conferences  with 


CPA  firms  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. They  suggested  that 
closer  liaison  be  kept  with  CPA 
firms  and  that  those  firms  which 
are  interested  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  for  all  REA  publica- 
tions relating  to  accounting  and 
auditing.  Because  of  the  meet- 
ings, it  is  believed  that  a much 
better  understanding  of  REA  au- 
diting requirements  resulted,  and 
more  uniformity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  audits  in  accordance  with 
minimum  standards  is  antici- 
pated. For  its  part,  REA  is  plan- 
ning to  review  its  auditing  stand- 
ards to  establish  generally  uni- 
form guidelines  for  both  the  elec- 
tric and  telephone  programs. 


New  Telephone  Advisory  Committee  Meets 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Edward  D.  Hildreth,  DeKalb  Telephone  Cooperative;  J.  P. 
Maguire,  Central  California  Telephone  Company,  Taft,  Cal.  (new  member) ; 
Harold  L.  Ericson,  Minnesota  Central  Telephone  Company;  Donald  Dickson, 
Project  Mutual  Telephone  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  Rupert,  Ida.  (new  mem- 
ber) ; Clyde  E.  Eskridge,  Mid  Century  Cooperative  Telephone  Association,  Canton, 
111.  (new  member)  ; Downing  Musgrove,  Homerville  Telephone  Company,  Inc., 
Homerville,  Ga.  (new  member)  ; Orla  L.  Moody,  staff  engineer,  AT  & T,  New 
York;  Harold  C.  Ebaugh,  Triangle  Telephone  Association,  Inc.,  Havre,  Mont, 
(chairman)  ; James  A.  Cobb,  Heins  Telephone  Company,  Sanford,  N.  C.  (new 
member)  ; D.  J.  McKay,  Golden  Belt  Telephone  Association,  Inc.,  LaCrosse,  Kan. 
(new  member)  ; and  Joe  Roberts,  Inter-County  Telephone  Company.  Seated, 
left  to  right:  Roy  C,  Boecher,  Pioneer  Telephone  Cooperative,  Inc.;  W.  G.  Winters, 
Texas  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Houston,  Tex.  (new  member)  ; Norman 
H.  McFarlin,  Assistant  Administrator  of  REA;  Kenmeth  L.  Scott,  Director,  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Services,  USDA;  David  A.  Hamil,  Administrator,  REA;  Ralph  J. 
Foreman,  Deputy  Administrator,  REA;  William  C.  Henry,  Northern  Ohio  Tele- 
phone Company;  Harold  G.  Payne,  Murraysville  Telephone  Company,  Greensburg, 
Pa.  (new  member)  ; and  Fred  R.  Harris,  Southern  Telephone  Company.  Riggs 
Shepherd,  Southwest  Texas  Telephone  Cooperative,  Inc.,  is  not  pictured.  New 
members  will  serve  until  June  30,  1960. 
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MHEN  anybody  around  Bar 
Mills,  Maine,  mentions 
“Uncle  Sam,”  it’s  pretty  generally 
understood  that  he  means  the 
town’s  oldest  inhabitant,  Samuel 
B.  Shepard,  and  not  the  United 
States  Government. 

Actually,  “Uncle  Sam”  Shep- 
ard, who  is  president  of  the  Saco 
River  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company,  was  born  within  45 
years  of  the  symbolic  Uncle  Sam. 
The  tall  figure  with  the  chin  whisk- 
ers and  top  hat  was  created  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812 ; Mr.  Shepard 
was  born  on  August  24,  1857. 

When  Mr.  Shepard  celebrated 
his  101st  birthday  last  summer, 
many  friends,  including  members 
of  Congress  and  State  officials, 
came  to  call  on  him  and  to  wish 
him  well.  He  was  one  of  five  men 
who  incorporated  the  Saco  River 
company  in  1889,  and  for  69  of 
his  101  years  he  has  been  in  the 
telephone  business. 

Saco  River  was  the  first  Inde- 
pendent telephone  company  in 
Maine.  It  started  business  just 
13  years  after  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  told  his  assistant  Watson  to 
“Come  here,”  and  completed  the 
world’s  first  telephone  call.  (Mr. 
Bell,  by  the  way,  was  only  10 
years  older  than  Sam  Shepard.) 

Mr.  Shepard  was  president  of 
the  firm  from  the  start,  and,  until 
a short  time  ago,  he  also  served 
as  manager. 

Saco  River  received  its  first 
REA  loan  in  1955  and  since  has 
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converted  its  magneto  system  to 
automatic  dial  service.  It  now 
has  well  over  1,000  subscribers, 
and  about  a year  ago  it  moved 
into  its  own  modern  headquarters 
building. 

As  he  embarks  on  his  second 
century,  Sam  Shepard  not  only 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  his  busi- 
ness, but  continues  his  lifelong 
interest  in  politics  and  world  af- 
fairs. He  reads  the  Maine  news- 
papers and  also  scans  a Boston 
daily  and  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. He’s  up  to  date  on  the  prob- 
lems of  today’s  world  and  is  re- 
freshingly objective  about  every- 
thing— except  Maine  politics.  He 
still  enjoys  talking  about  his  more 
active  years,  recalling  his  days  as 
a member  of  Maine’s  legislature 
in  the  1890’s,  or  reminiscing 
about  the  short-lived  Greenback 
Party.  Uncle  Sam  also  likes  to 
tell  about  the  visit  to  Colby  Col- 
lege, during  his  student  days,  of 
the  famous  Sen.  James  G.  Blaine, 
Maine’s  “plumed  knight”  and  a 
presidential  candidate  in  1884. 

Mr.  Shepard’s  keen  eye  and 
firm  handclasp  are  those  of  a 
much  younger  man.  A recent  out- 
of-town  visitor  promised  to  try 
and  come  back  for  his  102nd 
birthday  party  next  August. 
Uncle  Sam  replied:  “If  you’re  in 
this  vicinity  any  time  during  the 
next  ten  years,  you  be  sure  to  stop 
in  and  see  me.” 
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